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BY 
‘dl ~~ 
! GEORGE HART. 
4 Octavo, Numerous Plates. \ ; Price I Ss. GAG. net. 
@ Guaranteed Tested ITALIAN STRINGS. GUARANTEED TESTED LENGTHS. 
E. Siengths 1/6 | De 2lengths 1/6 E. Perlength Sd. . Per doz. 4/« 


| ; A. Perlength Gd, Perdoz: S/# 
A, ‘Viengths 1G ' Gz Silver wire 2/6 DBD. Perlength 7d, Perdoz. G/« 


aa FINEST QUALITY—ITALIAN STRINGS. £ 9d. A 9d. D t=. G 1/6, 1/9, 2/6. 
e VIOLA AND V. CELLO STRINGS OF FINEST QUALITY, Lists on Application. 





MESSRS. HART & SON make a special feature of Violins and Violon- 
cellos for beginners. They are fitted up with the greatest care and every 
attention paid to details so essential to young students. 


VIOLINS. 


PRICES £1: 4s; to £5 5s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 


255s, to £12 12s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
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NEW CREMONA VIOLINS. 


The most brilliant achievement in the art of violin making. 





The New Cremona Violins are the finished product of 50 years’ experi- 

mentation. Each instrument is an individual study, and is by itself a work 

ofart. The physical construction is perfect, and in quality, in sweetness, in 

brilliancy, in carrying power and in responsiveness, these violins are beyond 
question. 


The Equals of the Old Italian Masterpieces. 


The greatest living violinists and musicians are unanimous in 
testifying to the New Cremona instruments as being the highest attainment 
in violin construction and veritable triumphs of skill, genius and taste. 


THIS IS THE MOST ELOQUENT PRAISE OBTAINABLE :— 


E. YSAYE writes:—* They possess all the qualities of the Italian violins; their tone has nothing 
of the roughness of new violins, and its purity and volume make them the most valuable models 
of modern musical instrument making.’ 


And the New Cremona is within the reach of all. 











Sole Representatives for the British Empire :— 


Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 





THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd. 


Fine Art Luctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 





Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 





S DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 


TERMS—Ten per cent. on the price realized. 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. — 


Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if recewed promptly. 


GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 
7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 
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Soulnikoff’s Op. 1. Citranalgetheciggs yee 48 A mgt” abl apo 


,a lover of solidity, and a chorus of 


. a ail Am ack ation followed 
, FRANK W. SPICER. ssa 7 Foye este EF 
By F Who'll play with me ?’ asked Soulnikoff. 


Soulnikoff, tousle- headed and untidy, swung Ile looked round the company and his eye 
round on his music stool and said: lit upon a young German lounging on a settee 
‘Now then, you fellows, suggest something. by the window. 
What shall it be ? Beethoven, Bach, Chopin, You, Caspar, you scoundrel. Come on! 
brahms, Schumann, Schubert? I'm tired of Oh! Me! With you!’ The young 
your Liszts and Rachmaninoffs, Virework man’s face flushed, and his eyes glowed with 
nerchants!’ This with a snort and an airy — pleasure at the compliment, for, although still 
vave of the hand. only a student, Soulnikoff was looked on as a 
Read my sonata!’ shouted Grosholtz, great artiste, and his professors predicted a 
. bullet-headed, genial-eyed little German, _ brilliant future for him. 
vho dabbled in composition with varying ‘ Which shall it be?’ 
sults. The Fifth!’ shouted the company as one 
My dear Grosholtz,’ said Soulnikoff, man. 
sweetly, blowing a cloud of blue smoke out ‘Very well,the Fifth.’ And Soulnikoff set 
into the room,‘I don’t want to hurt your a large bound book of Weethoven’s Sym- 
eelings, so l’d rather not!’ A sally at which phonies, arranged as pianoforte duets, on the 
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Ul laughed uproeariously, Grosholtz included. music rack. 

Soulnikoff wasa good companion,a reckless, Then, taking the lighted cigarette from his 
light-hearted dare-devil, and his rooms in the mouth he extinguished it by the simple ex 
tudent quarter of Vienna were invariably pedient of pressing the burning end against 

led in the evenings with his friends, mostly the polished front of the piano and dtopped 
tudents of Leschetizky, like himself, but the remnant on the floor. 

th a sprinkling of artists and sometimes a ‘Candles!’ he shouted. And two were 

sm poser. immediately produced from the mantleshelf 


} 


On this night they had dined well. It was Student lodgings in Vienna, not running to 
Bolsover’s birthday, and the ‘Big Man,’ as _— such luxury as candlesticks, Soulnikoff lighted 
they called him, had been gen us; and the y ea h candle, tilted it so that the grease should 
in Soulnikoff's sitting-room,a large bare drop on tothe top of the piano, then stuck the 
utment, while the pianist dashed off one candles upright! 
rk after another in his own incomparable It was Soulnikoff's habit to treat his beau 


style, but with the utmost unconcern and even © tiful trument in the most cavalier manner, 
indifference, smoking a cigarette the while ind his friends had gro customed to it: 


ee ee 
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THE CREMONA. 


\s not to pass without Fiddle Literature. 
By TOWRY PIPER. 


+e a : 
nikoff! le said ‘All that deal with fiddles are given to impertinenc 
ithner like that ! W YCHERI he Gentleman Dancing Master, 
Gott ! , who Act ili, Sc. 1 
In comparison, Moa <LEY’S not over decorous play 
p it polished reflects pretty accurately the opmion 
] who affected or « in 
( al ie fiddler’s art were held. by ow 
tiful soul it con orefathers. < many cores of passages 





into a magnificent t ( literature of the seventeenth and 
' } t ' turies might be cited to show 
fine rich ol nstrume fell ‘ we in which the leading instru- 

| indignation " and its votaries, whether of high or low 


teristic savagery Swift’s ‘He 
fiddler, and therefore a re " inay be 
and everyone will 1 | Lord 
his son on the subject 

erant laws musicians 

were ranked with sturdy 

imilar undesirables, and, except 
rning few, musicians in general, 

in particular, were in this 

ry cheap rate. Prejudice 

of some such feeling are 


| there, even amongst 


circumstances it is not surprising 
real literature on the subject of the 


] 
1 nearly all have been written 
ry. We may pass without 
uly authors as Agricola 


uusseau,and even Thomas Mace, 

whose quaint diction and conceits have been 

ympathy a veritable godsend to many a subsequent 

r-work, scribe who bas found himself short of ‘copy’ 
Man and 

writers had, prior to the beginning 

; entury, essayed fo treat, in more 

ipanist, sheerly itu ; desultory fashion, of the instrument 

not | intent . § | ear kindred, but none of them had 

the work they applauded him = mad ivwthine like a consistent and sustained 

yject of the violin 

vy or construction. Phe Abbé 


' j 


yt Caspar entirely. ittempt to deal with the su 
propet { stot 
m alone after the symphony. First,  Sibire published in 1806 a pamphlet on violin 


rd sonata, a { variations, and making, which seems to have heen inspired 


1 
i 


uughly warmed to his work Soulnikoff 


ae PP a ep 


another sonat ne he played, by Lupot, and is often mentioned by later 

| | or. writers. In 1808 Otto first published his 

equence, when the ‘Ueber den Bau der Streichinstrumente,’ and 

brok up and the light-hearted in rS2as ; ppeared his well-known treatise on 

nbled down the stairs, arm in-arm, the structure “nd preservation of the violin, 

gr, ne whistling. Grosholtz, and’ account of the principal makers, ete. 

Bolsover, and Soulnikoff, three i eparables, This seems to have been the first attempt ata 
came down together, bringing up the rear. systematic account of the old luthiers, but as 
Phe Englishman and Soulmikoff kept up ; Otto’s experiences were admittedly based upon 
running fire of conversation, but Gro t; an examination of only about thirty Cremonese 


ippeared thoughtful. specimens, his claims as an authority could 
(lo be continued ). hardly be described as commanding. Still it 





FIDDLE LITERATURE. 95 


Otto 


rin fidd 


re, at lea hnowed the way to 


notable beginning, and fairly 


] vho, 


ntitled to rank as a pions 
if he did not 
’ 
ho, with greater ies of obser- 
Between the 
Lancetti had 
ha Cremones« 


others V pj 


ition, were to ‘follow him. 
ars 181g and 1821 Vincenzo 
published in Milan his ‘ Biogr: 
hich included 
of Cremona, as to 
onded with Count Cozio di 
collector, but Lancetti’s work seems 
been practically unknown outside 
intil many ye In 1856 appeared 
Fétis’s life of Stradivari, which was: mainly 
written from materials supplied by Vuillaume, 
; fashion the fons et origo of more 
work dealing with the subject of the 
étis’s book was translated into 
inglish by Bishop in 1864, in which year also 
appeared Sandys and Forster's ‘ History of the 
Violin,’ a book which is entitled to more respect 
than has been usually accorded to it It has 
been somewhat flippantly described as ‘the 
ves of the Forster family,’ but it is some 
than that, notwithstandi i” its 
umerous mistakes. George Dubourg’s enter 
taining book, which reac] s fifth edition in 


everal of the more celebrated 
whe mn he corres 
Salabue, the 
mou 
to h ive 


lialy rs later. 


10 Was in thi 
than one 


violin, 
} 


thing mor 


hed it 
1878, is more remarkable for witthan accuracy, 
und the chapter on construction certainly did 
much to already existing 

His ‘advice 


knowledge 


“a une 


add 
department. 
’ beginning 


let a rearward attic 


ich seclusion best for and others 

I ween, 

{ } , . , 

f his powers of versifica 


stone \ 
Ct ntinwed). 


a good specimen 


mn. (To be 


The Artist versus the 
Philistine. 
By AN ARTIST. 
Ba are onky two kinds of people in 
the world to day the Artists and the 


Philistines —- and,. unfortunately, the 
jority. Here let 


Philistines are in a vast m:; 
ne define an artist Philistine. An 
a man or woman who, possesses thi 
> ¢ very 


and a 
irtist 1s 
irtistic temperament (1.¢.,00 
beautify and finds expression 
eher arts. Such the artist, 
erely all those 

there are many 
temperament 


who love 
ing t! 
ye of 
id the Philistines are 1 
ire not artists, Of yurse, 
eople who possess the irtistt 
yet do not ¢ hemselve 
any of th 
Philistines, for they love the 
ya iongst the 


by means ol 
ple are by no 
heautiful ; 
artists. 


‘pres 
arts, al se pr 
means 

can piace them ais 


\n rtist 


cannot help himself-—for to 
the artist ex; everything. Whether 
he use the medium of music, painting, poetry, 
literature, or sculpture, he mus? give utteran 

to his. beautiful thoughts. What 
matter if he 
in this ultra-practical century is a ¢ 
noble thing 


ex pression-——he 


t 


ression 1s 


does it 


is unpractical? To be unpractical 


eat and 
hole 


Surely it is a 

romanticism thé » bea 
deadly dull, prosaic Philistine—and 
from the militant Philistine! Then by all 
ultivate romanticism 
vivid imagination 
not every cynic a sentimentalist 
Let us teach to our children 
beautiful in nature and in art, lest haply they 
should take the broad and easy road that 
leadeth unto the dreary wilderness of Philistia. 


thing tO .possess 
ive us 
means Jet us and a 
as long as we can, for is 
it heat 

the love of tl 


ge that in England the ‘ man 
in thé street’ should prefer to honour, 
eagerly rush to gaze man 
happens to be born a duke (or even a humble 
earl) rather than honour and humbly pay his 
respects tO a great arust ? No, we english 
men do not value our artists half a: 
we should do. Now, on the Contin 
the reverse; they honour the artist 
they are artists, and we should try and folk 
their example. We must learn to. prize 
highly the divine gift of artistic genius. The 
sort of genius the ordinary Englishman seenis 
to prize is the genius of the cricket or football 
field. Let us cease, then, to be the most 
inartisti¢c nation in Europe; let us foster 
every kind of art, and cast away 
like’ a dead and poisonous thing, everything 
that is Puritanical and prosaic and matter-of 
fact. Let us teach our’ children to love 
‘whatsoever things are lovely and of gogd 
eport’; let us teach them to love be 
music and beautiful pictures, and to 
beautiful poetry 


Is it not strange 
and 
who 


upon, som 


because 


from us. 


wutiful 


read 


only 
sements 


the Philistines are, who 
dinners and their ai 


neighbours (particularly Mrs, 


Be not as 
think of their 
and what then 
Grundy) are saying about them 
that the only thing we need be serious about 
is art.’ For as long as we have the nfasic of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner and Elgar, and 
the poetry of Dante, Shakspeare, Keats 
what 
better to 


but remembet 


and 
want ? ] 
which is life a ghastly 
comedy, or to. make it a beautiful tragedy 

A moment! more for laug! 
For glorious sunshin for the moon's pale light 
A moment pe rtect pain 

ital ymnent more 

lo play my part in life's 
Ere Death, the great 
Rings the last sad curtain 


Rossetti, more can we 


make 


1 
ter and love 


more tol passi yn’ 


stupendous tragedy, 
hitter, 


scen 


1 '? 
Gown ; 
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THE CREMONA. 


‘The Violinist.’ 


Jeffrey Pulver. 


By CREMONENSIS. 


KILDOM, indeed, is an 
S obtains recognition 01 is Own musi 
cianly merits one, 3 Mr. Jeffrey 
Pulver has done this without the booming aid 
of advertisement Born in London in 1884, 
Mr. Pulver was “originally intended for a 
scientific reer, and received as many-sided 


tion as London's schools and colleges 


irtiste 


} 
I 


an ¢ dur 


offered. 


It was not long, however, before his 
demanded its due, and tl 
music taken up. His ear] 
1as often helped hin during hi 


by giving him advantages not enjoyed 


inborn veniu 
Seti l , study 
edt ation } 
tra ] 
the average musician. 
Deciding to go abroad just at | ime when 


vubelik’ 


med to 


as gasping in amazement at 
feats, Prague and Sevcik 


uggest themselve 
A 


| urope Vv 
iOolimustu 
Thitherwards, accord 
} { > } } . ~~ 
mety, Vir. Pulver wended his vy ly, ANG Guring 
i many interestin 
feliow-students many 
bec 


his sojourn in Bohemia met 
had 


and \ nw 


personages al 


men have since me 
ramous. 

Ha uired rough working 

woughly grasped 

Mr. Pulver 

to the classic form. With 


} 


Ing u 


| 
technique, and 
Se VC ik’ 


method teaching, 
turned his attent 
the object of quiring thoroughly mu 
interpretations standard works, Mix 
Jeffrey Pulver next wasattracted to Prof. Hugo 
Heermann in Vrankfort-on- he-Main. There 
acquainted with the © orthodox 
interpretations of the worl ff Beethoven, 
Bach and Mozart, and passed several profit 
able months with Heermann, until the k 
‘call’ to Chicago forced Jeffrey Pulver to seek 
This he found in Prof. Henri 
that time attracting 
Marteau, although 
a Frenchman, possesses the classic style in a 
purer form than perhaps any other ma 
and his personality left a lasting impression 
upon Mr. Pulver’s methods of production. 
Music was being very pleasantly acquired in 
the beautiful Sw: tow 
azure lake until Marteau’ was called by 
command to fill the post rendered 
the much lamented death of Dr. 


he he came 


tter’s 


a new master. 
Marteau, who was at 
many students to Geneva. 


Imperial 
vacant by 
joachim. 
Mr. Pulver f Marteau to Berlin, 
there to leave him, to finish his studies with 
Prof. Andreas Moser, that ‘doyen’ of German 
life long collaborator ol | 


iHowed 


} 
pedag wues and 


n on the shores of the ° 


Joachim. Jeffrey Pulver speaks with warm 
affection of Moser, and thinks he owes more 
to the charming collegiality and helpful per- 
sonality of him than he does to all the violin- 
stic lore of his other famous masters 
Mr. Pulver returned to London last winter, 
and by two recitals given this spring proved 
how well-founded is his claim to recognition. 
His playing'is distinguished by broad musical 
thought, by the serious intellectual study of 
the « omposer’s intentions, and by his placing 
the music high above the instrument producing 
it, In Jeffrey Pulver’s hands the violin is not 
» much an instrument for the production of 
ats of virtuosity, but rather the 
which he proclaims the message of 


astonishin 


voice witl 
famous write! 


It is th 


of long ago. 

analytical study that 
accounts for Mr. Pulver’s success as a teacher, 
and fortunate enough to be 
instructed by him have the benefit of Europe’s 
j 


is. 


erious 
those who are 


best methox 
Add to. his musical ability, Mr. Pulver’s 

charming and many-sided personality and you 

ubject of this interview. 

Mr. Pulver 


during the coming season, which will 


ave the 


promises g 


some interesting 
recital ] 

rtainly not be missed by any who love music 
for music’s sake. 

When not musically occupied Jeffrey Pulver 
becomes somewhat of a naturalist. a legac Vv 
left him by his early study. He is also 
making a study of the ancient dance-forms 
and their influence on the music of to-day; 
we hope to be able to read the result of his 


researches in this direction at no far distant 


aa 

Belo iving, Mr. Pulver regaled me with 
a few reminiscences of his student days from 
out of his almost limitless fund of memories. 

A career so unobtrusively made and backed 
up by such thorough knowledge cannot fail to 
gain for Jeffrey Pulver a permanent place in 
the front rank of the violinists of to lay. 


Violin Making. 

By E. HERON-ALLEN. 
(Continued from page 85) 

of the 
which 


The next stage in the development 
belly is the marking of the ff holes, 
must be carried out according to the model 
from which the violin is being copied. The 
belly is then scooped out on the under side in 
the way as the back until it has a 
uniform thickness of } of an inch. At this 
point you can cut out the ff holes, which is 
done with a very fine knife, after which the 
thickness of the belly is finished, so that 
under the bridge it has a thickness of just 
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BOSWORTH EDITION. 


_o is QURE Re seee. Examination Music— Violin. 
‘The Little Sevcik ’’ a ee 
A NEW ELEMENTARY VIOLIN SCHOOL, Le, : 








FOR SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


Following exact the principles and using the 


wed anes suteihin . (Elementary Division) Nu 
materials of the « ymplete SEVCIK MET HOD in Hans Sitt Op. 78, No. és. 4 sTu t ES GLUCK 1 6 
a short and easy form, with New Melodies and Op. 78, No. 12. LANDLICHER TANZ. 1 © 


Studies, carefully selected and edited 


FOR LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS 


% 4 a . - . (Advanced Grade): NET 

Y CHILI) CAN FIND ITS WAY THROUGH THESE PAGES F. Drdla. SOUVENIR 20 
Clear printing and strong paper P ; . aegis pict 

Pa why + ; xf a ). (j i JUST PUBLISHED. Giossec’s Celebrated Gavotte. 

full Mi i with cloth backs. i L) vel franseribed for Piano by Christian hafe: Price 1/6 post free 


Yew Add BOSWORTH ®& CoO. 


“ 17, HANOVER SQUARE, W. ~ 


A 





JOHN AND ARTHUR BEARE, 





Damp-proof Violin E Strings 


TESTED AND GUARANTEED TRUE IN TONE, 
1/8 THREE SEPARATE LENGTHS. 














DURABILITY AND TONE. 


No. 186, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 





NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. PHILIP LEVY, 


Deav Sirs,—-We beg to inform you that from now onwards Dealer in Old Violins, Violas, Cellos, Basses, 
} 


Seip nage 69, HAMBALT ROAD, 
2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., CLAPHAM, S!w.—— 
LONDON, W. Old Instruments—in perfect repair and playing 
order--from 42 10s., sent on approval. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 








Soliciting a continuance of your favours, 


We ave, yours truly, 7 
Instruments and Bows bought and exchanged 


J. P. GUIVIER & co. Highest Class Repairs. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


- 


The Comprehensive Scaie & Arpeggio Manual 


FOR VIOLIN, 


LEON J. FONTAINE, £2. A.M., A.R-C.M, 
PRICE 3- NETT., 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, Lid., Hanover Square, London, W. 


THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth) 
rsonal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE 


MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 








Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 
S 


Violins, Violas, 





and Violoncellos. 


a>, 
ry 


23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 





Sale or Exchange. 


ule advertisements ave inserled in this column 
/ 


n the distinct understanding thai thev ave marked 


j 


l vad Charges to 
Our readers, Od. for 24 w less, and 1a. 
for every additional 3 word 
The Lvade, 6d. fov 12 words or s, and Td, 
for every additional 2 word 
lddress, The Sanctuary Press, No. 3, Amen 
ney, £:.C. 


Violin by Lorenzo Guadagnini, superb tone and 
condition, guaranteed /3s0 or near offer. Box F 


For Sal Violin with carved lion head, stamped 
Turner. Price fg. ‘ Bargain o CREMONA, 3, Amen 
Corner, E.C ’ 

An old Ital Violin, purfled one side only, very 
unusual carved head. {9 98 Box G 

[hree-quarter violin, probably old Bavarian. I 
yen in London, sent on approval. Also an old 
iolin labelled Amati fi Box U 

Dou purfled Violin, in case with bow, old Eng 
lish, probably by Forster. quality tone, a fine 
example f2 Box H 
\ fine Philomel, ; invented, perfected id played 

the late Herr Curt Schulz, violim model, and full 
si beautiful tone easier to play than a violin 
with a bow. Price / P.S.$ Box 27 


1 Appointment To H.R.H. Tue Duke oF EpInBurRGH. 
SPECIAL AWARD 
ILVER MEDATI INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS 


C. BOULLANGIER, 
VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


icturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian Strings 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT VOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS. 


ZANETTI & SON > 


m Cremona), 





Violin Experts, Makers and Repairers, 
19, TOWN HALL AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH, 


Finest Soloist’s Strings a Speciality. 


in Inspection of our High-Class Instruments Invited. 





TYROLESE WOOD FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA 
AND ’CELLO MAKING, 
Old and Naturally Seasoned). 
$ Say ‘Your wood is superb, and unques 
An od ght t uC n my 
mported direct 
yove wood at half their value 
with testimonials and Price List, free 
and viola wood paid to all parts of the 





ld 
Collection of Old Violins: Old Italian with grand tone. 


Expert's certificate. Violins—one week's approval. 


J. D. MICHIE, Music Warehouse, 
BRECHIN, N.B. 


Sole Scotch Agent for above Tyrolese Wood. 


TATE, © 
ALDWYCH. 
MUSIC 
Of all Descriptions. 
(Next to the Waldorf Hotel). 


| +++ POEMS. R- 
| By ROBERT BEACON. 
| 5/- nett. 











| The Sanctuary Press, No. 3, Amen Corner, 
E.c. 





VIOLIN MAKING. 97 


ver | ofaninch. It must shade off about ; 

f an inch to the edges (where the flat rim 
has been left to be fastened to t! 
furthe thickness 


sound-post wil 


1e sides), and 
must be left 
The next 
bar, which 


shade of 
where th 


yperation 


ouch. 
; the fixing of the base 
strip of pine 114 

and 4a inch broad 
shaped to the 


made a inches long, 
t] Che base 


} 
HCK, 
sl 


curve ot 
that its 
of an inch from the centre 
p, of an inch-from the 
inner bouts, and @ of an 
inch from the centre in the lower bouts. It 
is then shaped off at the and 
finished it should. be 2 of an inch deep in the 
centre, tailing off gradually to the und 
urface of the belly, having a length ibout 
tos ine Che belly can then be 

fixed the back. 
iue |! his purpose must be more care 
] 


bar will be interior 
arching of the 


miner ¢ 


belly, and fixed so 

ize comes 3 
f the belly at the t 
centre between the 


ends, when 


hes. iffixed to 
the ribs in the same 
rive @ 


fully appli 


Way as we 
han was the case with the back, 
instrument can now be 
violin is 


for the ou ide of the 
washed, but the inside innot. Lhe 
now purfled, that is to 
inch broad, j'5 of an 
even distance of 4, of 
the back and bel y 


Chk Mace, 


aya groove’ ‘, of an 
inch deep, and at an 
an inch from the edge 
When this groove has 
strips of plane 
specially prepared for the the two 
uter ones being black and the centre, one 
vhite—are set eda Ways into the groove. t] 
ends being bevelled at the 
Instran { so as to fit neatly 
When the’ purflings are 
the glue has dried,a 


the three wood 


inpose 


corners of the 


agaibstl one 
et in, and 
light groove is cut round 
the outhme, carrying away the top of the 
purfling with it, and giving | instrument a 
finished appearance. The ebony 
est, to which alh een made, is then 


‘ another. 


eat ana ‘ 
ision has | 


let inte he bottom he instrument 


L piece 


whole of the sof 


edyc ot 


xf ebony which takes the place of the 
lower bout 


now finished, as 


edge of the 
and the body of the violin is 
t is called, ‘in the 
The carving of the 
xt operation, and this 
set of pliable zinc patterns for the scroll, 
one giving the front of the peg box, the 
‘cond giving the back of the scroll, and the 
hird the scroll itself. The outline of the neck 
nd shoulder is traced on the side of the block, 
from which the hole is cut, by means of a 
template. It may be 
question of pure handicraft, that the cutting 
of the two sides of the scroll, so as to get the 
and ‘eye’ of the- scroll exactly oppo- 
site one another, is one of the most difficult 
operations known to the violin-maker. When 
the head is cut, the peg box can be cut out, 


white.’ 
nec k und |] 1S the 


is done by means of 


we den iid, as.a 


‘wings’ 


and the shoulder of the 
fitted into a 


where 


neck is shaped and 
it through the sides, 
top of the fiddle, 
Chis chamber. should be 


chamber 
the y 
into the ‘top block. 
| of an inch deep, and should be cut 
exactly true to the base of the shoulder which 
that it will hold there firmly 
even without glue. When it is glued and dry 
the shape of the neck can be roughly finished 
shoulder rounded so 
button whi 


jor at the 


) 


wis to 


recel Ve 


off, and the sto conform 
to the semi-circulat 
the top of the back. 
finished ‘in the white. 

(To be continued ). 


h was left at 


The whole fiddle is now 
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The Art of Teaching. 


By H. F. GOSLING. 


IKE all professions, that of miusic ts 
ee greatly crowded; but still there is room 

for ¢ ipable exponents ol the art. Lhe 
educational 


unqualified, 


unfortunate drawback from an 
aspect is the larg number of 
incapable, inexperienced and unsympathetic 
teacher: ° - 
Instructors and their methods are many ; 
also the teaching of a subject is an art which 
stands alone, and requires special gifts apart 
from practical explanation. 
There are vast numbers 
knowledge and execution, but who have not 
the ability to impart the same. ‘Teaching is 
no doubt a question of temperament and 
though teachers are legion, it can hardly be 
said that they all teach. To be successful, 
one must have obtained experience and, what 
is still more important, judgment of human 
nature allied with a sense for what is right. 


who possess great 
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rilliancy of execution, competence in theory, 
harmony and years of study will not produce 
in ideal teacher, though such knowledge is of 
absolute neces: ty. 


t 


l here are IAT ge 1umbers Ol 


inqualified teachers of all ages and degrees. 
These can be divided into four classe 
lirst, those who hat nly a year or two 
at one of our large leges or school 
secondly, others who ha ed some small 
Kaminations and therefore become, in then 
own estimation, certificated teachers; em 
braced with these is the individual who cram 
for twelve months about eight hours a day 
ind obtains a diploma, such a person never 
having given a lesson during the whole cours« 
of their life. 1am pleased to see that many 
of our large colleges are now holdmg examin 


ations and granting dipl ; for those capable 


» iC LS tear hei 
Vhirdly, orchestral and old orchestral players, 
pecially the latter, who having spent the 
reater part of their life in the orchestra find 
the constant worry orchestral playing. too 
great a strain, therefore join the teach 
fraternity, though most pt ybably they have 
forgotten their own early ti uning, LR v Wn 
the former, their experience is pethaps nil 
und a greater part of their time is occupied 
ynncerts and rehearsals, their unfortunate 
pupils obtaining a lesson when possible 

Fourthly, the soloist whom many concluce 
must be an excellent teacher. It does not 
always follow that artists of great ability and 
execution are better instructors, very often 
the contrary: those. virtuosi gifted with 
natural genius have not the same hard roads 
to travel as those who tortoise-like plod ovel 
lifficulties, and who are therefore better 
acquainted with ways and means, which 
having experienced they can more ably impart 
to others. 

Of course, without professing a thorough 
cientific knowledge of playing amaster cannot 
teach successfully, however well bis own 
standard of execution may be. Again, playing 
! the sense of virtuo ity should not be mis 
applied with execution and explanation of 
bowing and fingering, etc., etc. Even ‘here 
viva voce system is of great advantage. 
Naturally, a teacher should be an able 
executant, else how can he always render his 
meaning clear when verbal explanation is 
inadequate. He would place himself in an 
embarrassing position if unable to accede to a 
pupil’s request for demonstration. 

Lastly, there is what I call the additional 
income teacher, proofs of this can be found 
in the columns of any local newspaper where 
instruction on a vast catalogue of instruments 


can be had from sixpence per lesson. lo 
poor people and to those who take up music 
for afew months, these teachers area blessing 
in disguise; but for the furtherance of the 
divine art and real study, they are generally 
useless. The difficulty to contend against is 
that a qualified or competent teacher can 
always command a fair fee according to 
locality, though at the same time teachers 
must make a beginning and people will vot 
pay big fees to beginners. ‘Teachers like 
players are born and even then experience 
and training are absolutely essential to ensure 
Success, 

The great factors are patience, tact, 
sympathy, a critical ear, and the power to 
make a fair and really comprehended criticism ; 
combined with these the gift to obtain and 
keep the eagerness and enthusiasm of pupils, 
by showing a keen interest in their work and 
progress. | should like to quote a few extracts 
from Dr. Warriner’s excellent book on 
teaching, who, in pointing out the attributes 

ecessary for a competent teacher, states 

‘Enthusiasm (guided by. knowledge of law) 
i a necessity for successful teaching. 
Enthusiasm uncontrolled, however, is often 
capricious, fitful, and spasmodic, and more 
disastrous than a want of spirit of initiative 
and imagination. Other requirements may 
be conveniently summed up as temperamental 

iracteristics : not too hasty or impulsive, 

1 too tardy, not too demonstrative and not 
too cold, not too nagging and yet not too loose, 
enthusiastic, yet not visionary or unpractical ; 
methodical yet: not a slave toa system or 
method, free from fussiness and self-assertion 
on the one hand and undue self-depreciation 
on the other, endowed with powel of interest 
ing the pupil.’ 

This author’ then tabulates several 
considerations which should be studied : 

a) ‘ That a right and complete knowledge 

the indispensable preliminary to right action. 
b) That teaching to be effective must bea 
blend of science and art. 

) That technique is only acquired by 
epetition and experience. 

(/) That a teacher must recognize the 
bearing that temperament, heredity, individu- 
ality, and environment have on his own 
attitude and that of the pupil. 

(e) And lastly there are mental stimuli (to 
be used with due discretion) as well as 
physical stimuli.’ 

Untiring patience and an enormous amount 
of tact, these are difficult things to attain and 
always keep. When one considers the variety 
of pupils and that no two are alike it is a 
difficult task to instruct successfully. Con- 
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idence is a supreme point, to have confidence 
in yourself, and what is of greater and of yast 

to obtain the confidence of yout 
they both, young and old, are nevei 
itished, they criticise other teachers and 
players and assail you with questions regarding 
e persons and methods. Such 
difhculties must be met with a firm answer, 
your iethod sisted upon, otherwise 

ir status as a teacher will fall. 

(lob continued }. 

Miss Cicely Trask’s Pupils’ Concert ai 
roadwood’s Rooms, on July goth, was one of 
xceptional merit. The ‘pupil , one and all, 
lence of remarkably careful training. 
the concert opened with a duet of Rubenstein, 
Wanderer'’s Night Song,’ and, as is frequently 
nervous- 
Miss 
hearers with 
whi h 

rendering 


cccount 


pupils ; 


the it 


and 


pore evi 


ihe case with the earlier items, some 
; was apparent in the performers 
ethel Henderson charmed her 
‘Still Wie die nacht,’ 
jollowed by ib exceed ily eood 
ot Spoli “ ‘ Kose, softly 
Miss Wedrell, who in th 
wramme 
break,’ fot 


Bohm’s was 
blooming,’ given by 
part oOo! the 
y's ‘ Break, break, 


econd 
5 ie 

contributed Cat 
received ab encol 


should be made of the 


which = she 
ention 
nger, Miss Goodwin, who received 
and later for 

Briggs. Miss 


with a group of 


ypecial l 
youngest 
much applause for her two sol 
her part in a duet with Mi 
Trask de lighted the wudience 
lt was 


interesting to note that 


ove,’ by Gertrude |e 
; an entirely new one, and most charming 

omposition. * Miss May Fussell kindly con 
iributed three violoncello selections, and 


with 


\l puin 


great spirit, especially Popper’s 
Miss Cicely Trask 1 


ongratulated on the excellence of her concert, 


’ 
piayea 
‘ 


to be hig! ly 


which was an entire success. 


Mr. Robert Chignell’s vocal! recital at the 
Evlian Hall, on the evening of July 12th, 
contained some rather unusual items, notably 
the four rs of Brahms, which were 
rendered with impressive dignity and called 
forth mach enthusiasm. Later we heard three 
charming manuscript songs of Miss Katherine 
Heyman, who accompanied them. ‘ The Spirit 
Child’ was a particularly graceful composition, 
ind was given again by request. Miss Heyman 
also contributed a group of Chopin solos with 


serious 


son 


unvarying success, and received much applause. 


\ 


\liss Heyman’s songs of this evening, ‘The 
Beloved,’ ‘ Elysion,’ and ‘ The Spirit Child,’ 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Stainer & 
Bell. Mr. Chignell showed an unusually good 
knowledge of languages, his songs comprising 
two in German, of Schubert, one from the 
‘ Nozze de Figaro,’ in Italian, alsosome French 
Chansons of Hahn and Fauré. His voiceisa 
light baritone, of wide compass, with strong 
lower notes. W.R.M. 


Violins Old and New. 
By W. D. HASLAM, M.D., of Croydon. 
(Continued from pag 


ées/ ). 


Violins have different tones, but there is 
| rument 


only one which belongs 
admits of 


In order to 


to the in and 


is characteristic. It certain); 
variations within certain limit 
differences and 
ear must be spec 


neces 


the 
ially 
that 


appreciate the select 
most characteristic, the 
trained, and above all it is 
there should be an ideal tone to be recog ed 
as a kind of authority for reference. That 
ideal is still destroy the Strad o1 
the Joseph and it has vanished. These violins 


SALTY 


before us 
furnish us with a standard or type 
thé tones of other violins may be compared, 
that the value of the lattet may be estimated 
as they approximate or fall short of the ideal. 

The tone of nearly all the old Ltahan masters 
had three predominating features, vz., (1) 
Strength and carrying p (2) Purity on 
clearness, which depends upon freedom of 
all adventitious sounds which 
and mostly due to faulty 
Sweetness. A proper com- 

characteristi 
quality of the tone of all 
three 


with whieh 


wer, 
admixture from 
are not musical, 
construction. ) 
bination of these 
quality. Now the 
violins varies as either one of. these 


produce: 


features 
The 
sweetness at the expense of power, the quality 
is therefore pure and sweet, fit fora drawing 
room. ‘The Joseph Guarnerius may be taken 
as typical of power. The tone of these 
violins are powerful and penetrating to such* 
to be quite unfitted for a small 
will fill the st halls quite 


pre d miinate 
\mati fiddles will serve to represent 


a degre eC ads 
room ; 
ea sily. 
In. the 
harmon 


they 


larg 
violin of Stradivarius we have the 
blending of all three, this 
accounts for a richness of quality which has 
never been excelled, either before his 
since. ’ 
An inferior violin may have asvery loud 
tone under the player's ear, it isyrasping and 
harsh, piercing to the ears, with not much 
carrying power. ‘The difference between the 
quality in tone of.such an instrument and an 
old Italian might be likened to the differencs 
in the quality of voice of a street hawker and 
an opera singer, when both are at their best. 
It is necessary foi any lover of the violin 
to know what to look for, and to embrace 
every opportunity to ear to 
appreciate the quality of the true violin tone. 
It is interesting to observe that the violins 
of any note which have been built since the 
time these great Italian makers, have been 
copied from N. Amati, A. Stradivari, and J. 
Guarnerius, and the value put upon them was 


and 


time or 


accustom his 
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in accordgyice to their approximation to these 
ideals in tone and workmanship. 5 

\fter Strad made his reputation he was 
copied by his confreres, and after his death 
every distinguished maker has made him his 
ideal. 

The tone of |. Guarnerius fiddles is abso 
lutely preferred ‘by some, but his work and 
finish was never equal to the other; it was 
highly characteristic, even artistic, in its 
apparent « irelessness. It n ty, however, be 


safely conceded that the violin, as a musical 
instrument, was perfected by these great 
artists, and so rendered apable of furth 

development. Soon after the death of A. 
Stradivarius the great Italian era of violin- 
making came to a clos The old order had 


passed away, taking with it the methods, 
such as, (1) Selecting wood and dealing with 
it in sucha y ry as to turn its natural ust 
properties to the highest advantage. 1) The 
varnish and how it was made. All these trade 
secrets were lost for a time, their methods 

Thus it is that the 
true Italian tone has been ever shrouded 


have become mysteries. 


in mystery 
It is recorded that Ferdinand Landolphi, 
who died at Milan about 1752, was the last to 
put the old Cremona varnish on a violin. 
Lorenzo Storioni was the last of the great 


ltalian makers. He died about 1784. 

Old Italian violins are now becoming 
scarce and expensive, but the demand for 
rood instruments is on the increa and | feel 

dent it will be met, for we are not going 
’ eg sid S 
va vard in the art of violin-makin lL here 


are capable men at work patiently investigat- 
ing the mean ichieve results such as shall 
equal the great makers of the past, and they 
will not rest satisfied until the mysteries of th 
old art bave been rediscovered, or until they 
have found substitutes equally is good. 

Why do people hanker so much after an 
old fiddle? Surely they Jay more stress on 
age than.make. It cannot be proved that 
age is accountable in any way for their 
perfection There ts no evidence to prove 
that a long interval of time must elapse before 
a fiddle can reacl maturity. 

Y. Fetis, whti nearly 100 years ago, 
affirms that the violins of Stradivarius were 


as good at the time they were made as in bis 
day. Why should this be doubted when there 
is no reason to believe that the people of 
Strad’s time had the same hankering after 
nstruments built 100 years previously. His 
instruments were highly valued from the 
time they were made. We know this from 
his wealth, and the patronage he enjoyed. 
rhe very age of bis instruménts is the best 


testimony we have of their pristine worth, 
People do not carefully treasure up useless 
things or hand them down to posterity! It 
s the way these fiddles have been carefully 
preserved which testifies more than anything 
else to their priceless value ever since they 
came into existence, by their manifold owners 
from one generation to another. 

How can age improve? Tempus edax rerum. 
I should much like to know why time, which 
produces nothing but change and decay, should 
be so merciful to fiddles ? 

There were hundreds of other fiddle-makers 
at work 200 years before Strad’s time, besides 
the 500 or so whose names are known. What 
then has become of their fiddies? ‘They have 
all perished, because they were not thought 
nuch of, t.e., not worth preserving against the 
ravages of time. The fittest alone have sur- 
vived, 

Time is one thing and age another. Noon 
wil go so far as to deny that a certain amount 
of time must elapse before the new violin can 
be made to vibrate in all its constituent parts 
equally (60 o1 :) as one body. 

Let it be taken for granted that a new 
violin is made of well-seasoned wood. The 
varnish has to dry and become as hard as its 
nature will permit. Afterwards the contmued 
use of the bow will gradually induce the wood 
to vibrate; to overcome the stiffness of the 
joints, for the wood has absorbed glue round 
them, the bowing is to be continued until the 
vibrations travel easily throughout the whole 
fabric. Ait s has been accomplished the 
violin has become sensitive and sympathetic 
to the use of the bow, it has reached the 

enith of its capacity and this would take 
two or three years to accomplish. It would 
then remain im statu quo for many years if 
taken proper care of. Then after many years 
have elapsed the varnish and the wood would 
become dry and brittle, with Joss of elasticity, 
and then the tone begins to become feeble. 
If laid by for any length of time the worm 
might get into it. I see nothing to support 
the idea that fiddles must be old _ before 
they can have a tone, for age never turned a 
bad fiddle into a good one. 

In Cremona the makers had a method of 
preparing their wood to anticipate the ravages 
of time, and to ensure capacity for vibration, 
which wood does not possess of itself. Revert- 
ing once more to the violins of Creqona, it is 
not usual to find one that has been worm- 
eaten. The neck may have been attacked 
but seldom the body. Here is an enignia 
which can be explained. Ina pamphlet issued 
by Mackintosh in 1837, ‘On the construction 
and materials used for violin-making,’ he writes 
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X.— Yes, Stainer, as you suggest. 


Answers 
| to Correspondents 


Lie Editov will be pleased to answer questions 


, Aston.—]. Hart, Beare, have, we believe, instru 

ments by the maker, J. Martin, the former up to 
| a very big price. Do you want one, or isit simply 
to see them, without the question of a purchase 
in your mind 
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B.A Hart's work is a revise, not a reprint, and 
Crue PHEI : would advise you to try again can certainly rec mniend your getting it, especial, 
: if you collect fiddle works 
| i istrament tone depends entirely on 
whether i ipreciated by the player often, an Les GUARNERIU We have other letters on this 
t ome great, extent depends upon the player subject which we sh ill rint at a later date e 
Ihe Italian School is undoubtedly the best, | 
not modert Itali in Ihe French 5S hool is CoLomBo.—Certainly not 
often bard and _ brilliant \ modern Enzylisl 
ustrument excels often a sixth or seventh rat for t r , 
italian. Some of the best modern makers are MBALESI If you can get it for ten pounds risk it 
G. B Zanetti, Thos. Simpson, in the Province 
and |. Chanot, in London J., Jamaica.—Always have a japanned iron Case 
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ESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Process from the 
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prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 
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Trade Mark. 


Perfect Tone—Just like Italian. Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths, 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 


A Sample consisting of —3 fulllength €, 2 slengih A, 2 slength D, 1 Silvered G, 


In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 














GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8&d., A 8d., D 10d. each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory. 















Repairs carefully done by Experienced Wlorkmen 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co.,, Ltd., 


ee VIOLIN DEPARTMENT, ..- 
92. ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 









[ am borne out by traditionary accounts in 
believing that the Cremona makers actually 
put their wood through some process for the 
purpose not only of preserving it but of cleans- 
ing it and making it consequently a better 
conductor of sound.’ Not only did Mackintosh 
believe this, but so did a great many other 
violin-makers of repute beside. Amongst 
these may be mentioned Lupot, of Paris, also 
Vuillaume, Steiner, and the Klotz family in 
Germany. Probably Steiner learnt it in Italy 
and took it home with him, but I wish to point 
out that since the great Italian era closed this 
process of dressing the wood was continued by 
some of the more modern makers. It has 
never been lost sight of, although it may have 
been neglected, especially since the time that 
violins have been turned out wholesale, made 
for the trade by many different hands to pro- 
luce one fiddle. 

The process accounts for the ‘difference 
in appearance of the wood. We look at it 
and say it is only pine, but ordinary pine is 
leficient in look and properties that an old 
Cremona belly possesses. When bared of 
varnish the wood still possesses an unusual 
lint and smoothness. It can be polished 

friction, and is easily recognized by the 
practiced eye Its presence beneath the 
varnish is quite unmistakable. 

Here then is one of the secrets of Cremona, 
ind not only of Cremona,.for it was common 
» all the old Italian instruments. Doubtless 
ie Italians had a process (apart from the 
arnish) to which they subjected their wood 
fore tt was put into the instvument.’ There is 
reason to believe that the dressing varied in 
different parts of Italy and amongst different 
oteries of artisans; they evidently shared a 
yMmon principle, which was modified accord 
ing totasteorcustom. It may have undergone 
till further modification in the hands of each 
reat master, so that he could confer upon his 
instrument that particular quality of tone he 
wished to obtain. 


} 


The object of the dressing then was to 
increase the resonance of the instrument by 
increasing the natural tendency of the wood 
io vibrate—to distribute and equalize the 
vibrations by bringing the density of the wood 
to an equality. It had a further use, for it 
preserved the wood against changes of tempe 
tature and humidity of atmosphere, preventing 
rot and keeping out the worm. 

I think this, will go a great way to explain 
the remarkable preservation of old instru- 
ments, to say nothing of tone. I have been 
fortunate enough to see the insides of many 
ld instruments and have been struck by the 
diversity of material used, difference of 
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modelling and workmanship. It was clear 
that the grand old tone did not depend upon 
either of these things, for in some it almost 
appeared that good workmanship was quite a 
secondary consideration; bilateral symmetry 
being sometimes disregarded, even the thick- 
ness of the plates varied considerably. All 
this looked as if the makers felt that after all 
the tone of the instrument dependéd more 
upon the treatment of the wood. 

This dressing so permeated the wood that 
every cell and fibre is delineated through the 
varnish. At first one is apt to think this 
appearance is due entirely to the varnish, but 
that is not the case. The transparent varnish 
over the dressing only serves to bring out the 
beauty of the wood to such a degree that when 
you look at it it seems as if you were looking 
right into the very texture of the wood, A 
violin in the white has for some time a big 
tone, but it does not retain it long, for the 
vibrations caused by the bow soon disorganize 
the delicate cell walls in the structure of the 
wood, then the tone goes. A suitable varnish, 
but better still the proper dressing, permeates 
the wood and strengthens the cell walls. After 
that has been done, violins are enabled to 
bear the continued vibrations without injury. 
Now it must also be clear that the tone of 
an instrument can be modified according to 
the nature of the dressing, by studying the 
character of the wood to be dealt with, and 
other things which appeal of themselves to 
the mind of the maker. 

In very old instruments the wood has 
become so dry and rarified by age that the 
same thing is likely to happen as occurs to the, 
violin in the white. The tone hegins to fail 
first of all intermittently as if the violin was 
tired, for it vill recover with a little rest: 
later on the tone is decreased permanently 
But the tone can generally be restored, for the 
old dressing has become completely oxidized 
and lost its virtue, it has, so to speak, left the 
old wood, which has become feeble, dry and 
inelastic. All that is required to be done is to 
dress the wood again and so restore its elas 
ticity, and then the tone comes back, and it 
can be done safely after the belly has been 
removed. . 

In connection with this question | will give 
two examples. 

Here is a ‘ Richard Duke,’ probably about 
150 years old. It used to have an excellent 
tone, but for the last seven years it has been 
getting more and more feeble: There was no 
visible defect. 1 removed the belly, dressed 
the wood, effected a few repairs, and put it 

wether again. Now it possesses a full rich 
tone but better, I think, than it ever had 
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before. I noticed that the belly was dry and 
friable, and I do not believe it would have 
been able to bear the strain of tuning-up much 
longer. Now I believe it is good for an 
indefinite time. 

Another fiddle | treated in the same way 
{t was a nondescript fiddle, badly made, old 
and worm-éaten in the belly, but as it was 
valued instrument I did what I could. The 
back and belly \ both too thick, } inch in 
some parts, it was heavy, the base-bat 
misplaced. ‘The ne was not bad but its 
owner found it t s for quick music or for 
solo work. 

I dressed the wood, replaced the base-bar, 
reduced the plate ; to normal thickness, and 
now that it is strung up the owner is so 
delighted with its tone that he declares he 
does not hanker after anything better. I't has 
or power and sweet 


in fact a quality of tone, f 
ness, only to be found in the most expensive 


instrument 
If the modern violin is to be made to ex¢ 


t 
those of t old masters, we must learn to do 
as much as they attained, plodding on step by 
step until all.the past mysteries are reduced 
to itenial facts 

| believe the question of dressing the wood 

ning to ont, and is a step in the 
ioht directt | ire already ex ponent 
of the process ed about the country, but 

he mx ld thes keep their ow 

ecrets., f wever, a fairly open one fot 
anybody to stigat Phe principle 
been known fo nturies and never beet 
completel ht of. Whilst men have 
been spending t nergies in investigating 
the varnish, and thy rent kinds of mod 


Vi els 
and measurement ne of the main secrets 
has been allo 
new violins I hi made recently and those 
hich are in ¢ construction, I have 

i nted ] fications of that 


‘\ { main dormant. Of the 
i] 


{ pin my and up to the 
present ma n juite satished with tl 


results. 
fhe term v lressing, used for want of a 


1 
‘ uc 


ure superficial vhereas this kind of dressing 


r one, is misleading, for most dressings 
no good unless it passes into’ the very 
the wood and becomes blended with 
no surface covering and 
ted in substance, 
ontinued ). 


Puttick & Simpson’s Special Sale. 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson held their half 
ind other members 
iy, June roth. Th 
filled by a company 


amongst whom were most of the better known 
members of the trade, many amateur and pro- 
fessional musicians. In the catalogue were 
numbered some finé instruments, notably an 
\mati ‘cello (the property of the pianist, Mr. 
Leonard Borwick), which a London dealer 
bought for £250, and a violin (the same pro- 
perty) by J. B. Guadagnini, head not original, 
for which anamateur paid £300. Also, among 
the collection of the late Mr. Lloyd, were some 
interesting examples, especially the ‘cello by 
Lott, which was claimed (by the buyer of the 
Amati ’cello) for’ £80. This price was men. 
tioned in the room at the time as being a 
record for an English instrument. But, if we 
are not in error, over £go was obtained herea 
number of years ago for a Forster ‘cello, the 
property of the late Mr. Woolhouse. A 
beautifully made ‘cello, by Pfretschner, the 
edges bound in ivory and with an ivory rose 
in the table, made £ 26, going toa well-known 
dealer. Space does not permit us to give a 
more extended notice of the sale, but we must 
mention a fine specimen of a ‘Fourte bow, 
which reached £28, and the last lot of all, ‘a 
lection of old violin labels.’ We did not 
tay to see this | old. But did not the 
Bard’: say a word against ‘ » who steal 
| a) 


my good name 


The Passing of Love. 


Let Love go by! Too well I know the sting, 
The fierce unrest of his consuming fire 
All the wild hopes and fears that round him 

cling, 
The sad, sweet pain—the unfulfilled desire. 
Let Love goby! 1 fear his barbéd dart, 
I will not meet those pleading, love-lit eyes; 
But will close fast the portals of my heart, 
Lest he should enter—-take me by surprise. 
Let Loye go by! With all the joy and bliss 
Of rapturous glances — closely claspéd 
hands 
Soft tones of langourous sweetness, passion- 
ate kiss, 
And all that help to rivet fast Love’s bands! 
Let Love go by! I may not bid him stay- 
I may not taste the sweetness he would 
b ring 5 
Pass by, O Love! and turn thy face away; 
Steal past with bended head and folded wing. 


We may not shelter thee, my heart and I, 
We may not bid the rest, to dry thy wings. 
Pass by, O Love! Oh! quickly pass thou 
by! 
With all the bliss and pain thy presence brings! 
EMILY A. HILL. 





A BOHEMIAN SINGING FESTIVAL. 


A Bohemian Singing 
Festival. 


LE a journal published at Susice, a pretty 
town in the Bohemian Forest, we read 
an interesting account of a fifty years’ 
jubilee festival of the Choral Society of St. 
Wenceslas (hero of our Christmas carol, who, 
by the way, was not King but Prince Vaclav 
or Wenceslas) of that town, held towards the 
end of June. Members of different musical 
societies from Strakonic, Pisek and other 
towns, assembled in force, and were welcomed 
at the railway station. After an ascent of 
Mount Svatobor, from the view-tower of 
hich an extensive and beautiful prospect of 
;ohemian and Bavarian forest and mountain 
scion Is visible, an evening concert was given. 
fessor Viktorin Ziethammer, president of 
Society of St. Wenceslas, gave an address 
the square in front of the town hall, and 
it intervals the male choir sang ‘ The Prayer’ 
(Smetana), and ‘St. Wenceslas’ (J. Jindrich). 
\mong the items rendered by a military band, 
and were Fibich’s ‘Spring 
Vymetal’s ‘ Rose and Nightingale,’ 
ind ‘The Boat,’ and Malat’s ‘ National Songs,’ 
verture to the opera ‘ Libussa,’ Dvorak’: 
Slavonic Dance,’ No. 4, and a selection from 
‘Contes de Hoffmann.’ 

In his address, Professor Zeithammer, who 
English, Scottish, and Irish songs as 
Bohemian and other Slay melodies, 
observed that a comfort in pain, a 
friend in joy, a brother in sentiment, and aids 
joy to rejoice and sorrow to — Where 
ong breaks from the soul ip variéd tones, 
there is indeed great feel ling? great power of 
communication, and great kindness of heart. 
\ singer of deep feeling has justly said that 
‘a nation calls down Divine judgment on 
tself that neglects to honour its singers, and 

most terrible curse lies where God has 

moved song.’ But if song is.of such import 
ince in human life, how great are the merits 
f those who nourish it, and those merits 
long to choral societies. We gratefully 
member the founders of the Society of St 
Wenceslas, and congratulate them on the 
rk achieved. From this important day, 
may Bohemian song increase in volume 
throughout that beautiful forest region, and 
it is earnestly hoped that the Society may 
fine more patrons, flourish, grow, and bring 
honour to the nation. Thanks are due to the 
ister societies assembled at Susice, and it is 
yped that all may be united in sincere and 
abiding friendship. Let us spare love for 
must aud song, cherish and cultivate them as 
dear legacy for future generations. 
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Great enthusiasm was created when the 
Professor said that Bohemian music had led 
the Austrian soldiers to victory in the Italian 
en. , F.P.M. 


Violin Sale by Messrs. Glendining 
& Co., Ltd. 


Messrs Glendining & Co. held their 
riolin sale of the season on Wednesday, 
27th. Their spacious and cheerful room 
well filled by a jarge assembly of violin buyers. 
At the same time it must be noted that many 
very cheap lots were sold. Thus, lot 39,a violin 
by Sebastian Kloz, 1771, with silver-mounted 
bow, in case with waterproof cover, and bear 
iug Messrs. Hill & Sons’ guarantee, 
absurdly cheap at £18, at which price it was 
knocked down. 

Another attractive instrument, lot 34, 
described as ‘a fine Italian violin labelled 
Antonius Gragnani, 1770, in case,’ was sold 
for £1 As this was a very handsome fiddle, 
of excellent workmanship and fine 


last 
July 
was 


seems 


varnish 
and in perfect condition, its fortunate put 
chaser must have obtained it at about one 
fourth of its value. A fine copy of the 
‘Messie’ Strad by Januarius Gagliano, lot 50, 
had a final bid of £32. We can hardly think, 
however, that this reached the reserve. At 
a more favourable period of the year it would 
have doubtless been snapped up at double this 
price. 

Messrs Glendining during the holiday sea 
son, are having their sale rooms and offices 
rearranged and inade still more commodious. 

Violin collectors should certainly pay some 
attention to the old English fiddles which, 
though perhaps out of fashion just at present; 
will prove to be a paying investment to those 
who buy them at current prices of from five 
to ten pounds, On this occasion several , 
instruments by Thompson, Betts Furber and 
Preston were sold at very low which 

e may confidently expect, in the course of a 
few years to be greatly increased. 

Mr. Glendinning presided in the rostrum 
with his usual tact and geniality; a circum- 
stance which renders attendance at a sale in 
the Argyll Street Galleries, a much less tedious 
affair (to the professional person, at least) 
than in the majority of cases. 


Our Music Folio. 


Under this heading occasional reviews 
will appear. 
Published by Joseph Williams, Ltd., 32 
Portland Street, W. 
'‘ Elégie,’ for violin, with piano accompaniment, by 
A. D'Ambrosio. Price 4/-. A charming piece, com 
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Miss Duncan, 


Professor of 
Dancing, Calisthenics & Deportment, 


(Trained under the Wordsworth System). 


‘Miss ‘Duncan made @ great success in the North, 
especially in the Scotch Dances.’ 
Repertoire—National, Fancy, Skirt, Ancient 
and Modern, and Society Dancing, &&c. 


Miss Duncan attends * At Homes,’ and gives instrue- 
tion im special Dances if required, 


Arrangements may be made for Special Tuition or 
Private Lessons.. Terms on application to— 


Miss DUNCAN, c/o *‘ The Cremona,’ 
No, 3, Amen Corner, E.C. 


ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT. 





The ‘CREMONA,’ hand bound in art linen, 
gilt top edge. 


Volume I, 7/- nett. Volume II, 10/6 nett. 
Volume III, 6/- nett. 


Post Frere 


THe SANcTCARY Press, 8, Anien Corner, E.C. 





GEORGE WITHERS & SONS, 
Violin Experts, Makers and Repairers, 
Italian Strings a Speciality. 
Bows re-haired in half-an«hour. 


Booklet of Old Violins, Violoncelios, Double Basses, Bows, 
etc., just issued, free on application. 


Telephone 2168 P.O. Curvy. 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 





THE ORCHESTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 


GEORGE WITHERS & SONS, Principal Agents, 
22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


(Founded to’promiote and protect the best interests of Composers). 
Telephone: PO. 2163 CITY. 


GFGy LATEST PUBLICATIONS. fin 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS. 


Slumber Song. Op 5. For Violin (or Violoncello) and 
Piano. By Victor Montefiore 

Polonaise in A. Op. 45. For Violin and Pianoforte. By 

erbert H. Hainton . 

Chant Sans Paroles. For ‘Violin, with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment. By J, H. Pitt $. 

Angelus. For Violin, with ‘Planoforte Accompaniment. 

y Frank Kent ... 

A Song ot the Pines (Romanze). Op: a8 For Violin and 
Pianoforte. By Herbert Hainton 
Nocturne. For Violin (or Violoncello) with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. By Harold C, Brazier .. 

Cradie Song. For Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment. By E ag Moss j 

Lied Ohne Worte. y= For Violin, Viola or Violor 
cello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By 
Herbert H, Hainton ... 

On Venice Waters (Barcarole), For Mandoline or Violin, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By Hanri 
Bonnaire ... ; oh ie : meh 

Chanson Pathetique. For Violin aud Piano. By J: N, 
Maunder ... ane oy : ; 
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Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 
Published at 3/- & 4/-. 


OUR PRICE Gd. EACH. 


Postage Id. each, 








iH. COX & Co., 3c, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. - 





Adienx .. bis ai Jecthoven Fruhlingslied (No. 30) Mendelssohn Nazareth yi xs «Gounod 


Andalite iw ... Batiste Funeral March 
Air Louis XII Sa .. Ghys Gavotte Mignon 


Alice where art thou. «» Asthey High School Cadets .. 


Chopin Poet and Peasant... von, Suppe 
Thomas Radetzky March .., Strauss 
Sousa Robin Adair ... . D. Palmer 


Auld Lang Syne ...._D. Palmer Heimliche Liebe Gavotte J; Resch Romance in G be Beethoven 
Ave Maria... acl ...Gounod’) Harmonious Blacksmith ..Handel Romance in F i, Beethoven 


\ve Maria ... ste Schubert’. Harp that once 


\ustrian Hymn ... Haydn Home, Sweet Home.. 
3lue Bells 5 Scotland Farmer - Hope told'a Flattering Tale Farmer Serenata, La ... ba ... Braga ~ 


Blumentied i .- Lange Ii Bacio 


..Farmer Romance Sab a Svendsen 
«Farmer: Serenade jis ‘, Schubert 


. Avditi Schlummerlied . © Schumann 


slue Danube Waltz... ... Strauss Invitation to the Dance .» Weber Serenade ; ».. Gounod 
Bohemian Girl se ... Baife Kathleen Mavourneen ... Crouch Sobre las Olas, ‘Waltz +» Rosas 


Broken Melody (Easy) Van Biene Keel Row 
Caliph of Bagdad... Boieldieu Killarney 
Carneval de Venise ... ...Farmery Largo .... 


...Farmer Spting Song (No. 30) Mendelssohn 
.. Balfe Sympathie, La seb Comettant 
...fiandel Stephanie Gavotte ... Cribulka 


Carnival of Venice ... -« Eynst L nat Rose of Summer ...Farmer - Traumerei (Reverie)... Schumann 


avatina hs ; .. Raff Last Waltz 


f 

Chant Sans F aroles . . Tschaikovsky Lead, Kindly Light (yma) 
‘ Chansoe Triste ... Tschaikovshky Life let-as Cherish ... 

f 


oon Band Contest ... .-- Pryor Marseillaise .«. 


oronation March ... Meyerbeey _ March of the Men of Harlech 


Cujus Animan sail ...fossint. Melodie in F . 
Darkie’s Dream aka Lausing Minuet... 
Dead March in Saul... ...Handel Maritana 
Donau Wellen Waltz Ivanovict Minstrel Boy .. 
Elegie ... chs wd .«» Eynst) Merry Peasant 


. Weber Tannhauser March .., Wagner 
Waltz (No. 2) op. 34... .. Chopin 

Farmer Waltz, op. 13... aes . Chopin 
Ary. Sterkel Waltz, op. 64, 1 bad .+» Chopin 
Waltz, (Over the Waves) ... Rosas 
Rubinstein’ WarMarch ofthe Priests Mendelssohn 
Boccherini Washington Post March ... Sousa 
Wallace Wedding: March ... Mendelssohn 
...Farmer - Whisper and I shall hear Piccolomini 
Schumitin. Ye Banksand Braes... D. Palmer 


Faust... ak oe Gounod Marche. Militaire in D Schubert 
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J. CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 
G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1873. 
‘ G. CHANOT, London, 1831 1895. 
JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865, 
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CHANOT VIOLINS | 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
competent judges that, next to those of. the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 
and tone. This is evidenced by \their steadily increasing 
value. The experience gained by four generations, spread 
over more than a century, is now utilised in the production 
of perfect violins, both for tone and workmanship, The 
wood used is of the finest producable from the Black Forest 
and the Alps. These violins will survive all: the cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good 
investment. Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
can be obtained for from TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 


157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 
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The French Musical Directory. 


The O.P.C. have undertaken the sole repre- 
sentation for England and Colonies of the 
‘Annuaire des Artistes,’ the French Musical 
Directory. This work, being the most 
important publication of its kind.in the world, 
gives information of interest to the art, literary, 
and music trade. It contains over 1,500 pages, 
4to size. 

The names and addresses of bona-fide 
artistes, professors, teachers of music, piano 
manufacturers, dealers in musical instruments, 
as also music sellers, music publishers, musical 
societies, &c., are given free to any applicant. 

The publication known, sent and read 
the world over, and gives information of the 
greatest value to all those concerned with 
Music or the Drama 

The ‘ Annyaire des Artistes’ is preparing 
its twenty-fifth volume (25th year), and it bas 
been decided to devote a conside rable space 
for England. 

The work has been growing every year, and 
is being appreciated and taken by the greatest 
authorities and institutions. 

To fagilitate our work with regard to the 


For Special Quotation and 


The Orchestral Publishing Co., 


‘ Annuaire des Artistes,’ the Directors have 
given us a large margin to cope with any / 
matter that may be submitted to us, and have | 
made exceptional and special terms. 

The name and address under any special 
heading is free. 

In addition to the above, two lines of 
matter, of 32 letters a line, will be allowed at 
the rate of 1/- per line instead of 3/- per line, 
but any further matter after two lines will be 
charged the usual rate of 3/- per line. 

Artistes wishing their biography given will 
kindly send photos and matter they, wish to 
appe . oe 

The ‘Annuaire des Artistes’ is a unique. 
advertising medium, contrary to other similar 
publications only a very limited space: is 
allotted for advertisements, and most of these 
are in between the reading matter. Adver- 
tisements: $12 per page or pro rata. 

The price of the volume is 8/-, but if 
ordered through THe Cremona, No. 3, Amen’ @ 
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